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yet the Boys' Brigade has no tendency whatever to create 
in the boys a military spirit and love of war ! Go to now ! 

The Under Log, a new paper published at 16 Thomas 
Street, New York, " advocating the rights of the many 
against the encroachments of the few," has taken for its 
motto: "Peace on earth and good will towards men." 
The first issue contains the following paragraph on the 
subject of war : 

" War should have no place in the future history of 
civilized nations. Arbitration is a much more just and 
humane method of settling national difficulties. War 
settles nothing except the fact that one nation is stronger 
than another, and that its inhabitants are more akin to 
the brutes than the other ; and we hope the day is not 
far distant when a sufficient number of really civilized 
nations will form a league so powerful and influential that 
no nation will dare to go to war in the face of a protest 
from them. And if it were not for the fact that we have 
several highly educated savages in our Federal legislative 
halls we would indulge the hope that our country would 
be the foremost in this league — a shining representation 
of Christianity and civilization. 

" How far we shall succeed in advancing these great 
truths and principles only time can tell. We have the 
promise of help from several sound and earnest thinkers 
who wield sharp pens, and we are determined to lend to 
the good cause whatever little influence we may possess." 

The Liverpool Peace Society has existed since 1840. 
Its president is Mr. Thomas Snape,M. P., an active and 
influential member of the peace party in the British 
Parliament. The Annual Report, containing an account 
of the recent annual meeting, shows that the society is 
very active and influential. Mr. Snape, in his opening 
address at the annual meeting, said that in his thirty-five 
years connection with the society he did not remember 
that they had ever had an annual meeting so numer- 
ously attended. A resolution was passed protesting 
against the action of the Government in increasing the 
naval estimates for the ensuing year. Many public 
meetings, lectures and debates have been held by the 
society the past year. 

The Wisbech Local Peace Association, England, has 
issued its sixteenth annual report.* Miss P. H. Peckover, 
one of the wisest and most indefatigable of peace work- 
ers, continues to be its president. The society has a 
large membership and every one joining makes the 
following declaration : "I believe all war to be contrary 
to the mind of Christ who says : ' Love your enemies,' 
' Do good to them that hate you,' etc., and am desirous 
to do what I can to further the cause of peace." 

It seems that even the innocent and peaceful bicycle is 
hereafter to be turned into a regular war-horse. We clip 
the following from a recent daily : 

" In the August Lippincott's Mr. John Gilmer Speed 
calls attention to the service which the bicycle is prepared 



to render in time of war. The volunteer service of Great 
Britain includes about 7000 bicyclists, and for several 
years the signal corps of the Connecticut militia has been 
equipped with bicycles in one section. The war depart- 
ment of Belgium has gone even further in the utilization 
of the wheel. It is there used for the quick moving of 
troops, and Gen. Miles recognized a year ago that "dur- 
ing the next great war the bicycle will become a most im- 
portant machine for military purposes." This service 
was not thought of when the bicycle was first invented, 
but military men have been quick to see what could be 
done with it in the quick disposition of fighting men in 
the field." 

The National Educational Association which met last 
month at Denver passed, among others, the following 
resolution which we take great pleasure in placing before 
our readers. The action of this great Association of Ed- 
ucators will prove a powerful aid both to the cause of 
good citizenship and that of international peace : 

" Resolved that, recognizing the growing greatness and 
grandeur of our country, conscious of a closer union 
among all our people, the National Educational Associa- 
tion heartily endorses the general movement throughout 
the country in the direction of education for American 
citizenship. In the firm belief that our schools must 
make our citizens, we commend the spirit which finds ex- 
pression in placing the national flag upon our school- 
houses, in the increased attention to school exercises which 
tend to a greater love and veneration for the flag and in 
the observance of national holidays in our schools. We 
regard this movement as not inculcating an education or 
preparation for war, but as inspiring a deeper love of 
country, a readier obedience to established law and order, 
a firmer respect for our institutions. As the interests of 
the whole nation are more carefully regarded, as sectional 
feeling dies away, we recognize the great opportunity af- 
forded to, and obligation resting upon, our schools to 
place a higher value upon patriotic citizenship, and we 
recommend a systematic course of instruction which will 
give a broader view to patriotism and morality, a higher 
regard for the rights of citizenship, of society, of property, 
of the security and sacredness of human life. In this 
connection we commend the great work which has been 
accomplished by the various organizations throughout our 
country, which, while having their foundations in patri- 
otic purposes, exert their efforts for the maintenance of 
peace and for the settlement of international disputes 
through arbitration. We recommend to our historians 
the importance of placing before the people of our country 
fuller history of what has been accomplished by arbitration 
to secure peace throughout the world." 



PROCEEDINGS OF THE MOHONK ARBITRATION 
CONFERENCE. 
(concluded) 
FOURTH SESSION. 
THURSDAY EVENING, JUNE 6, 1895. 
The Conference was called to order at 7.45. 
Dr. Austin Abbott on behalf of tl.e Business Committee 
reported favorably the resolution cf the morning session 
proposing a Committee to visit Washington. The Com- 
mittee was appointed and consisted of Mr. Philip C. 
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Garrett, Hon. Robert Treat Paine, Mr. Albert K. Smiley, 
Mr. James Wood and President Merrill E. Gates. 

On motion of President Gates the Chairman was made 
a member of the Committee. 

The following resolution introduced by Dr. Hale was 
also reported to be placed on the minutes of the Confer- 
ence and Dr. Austin Abbott, Judge Robert Earl and 
Hon. George S. Hale were appointed a committee to 
consider the subject in detail and report to the next Con- 
ference : 

Resolved, That the President be requested to invite the 
governments of Austria, England, France, Germany and 
Russia to join with the United States in the establish- 
ment of a permanent tribunal of the highest character, 
to which may be submitted from time to time, for arbi- 
tration, questions arising between those powers. 

The Chairman then announced that the subject for the 
evening was "The Enlisting and Educating of Public 
Opinion in favor of the Peaceful Settlement of Inter- 
national Controversies," and introduced as the first 
speaker the Hon. Charles R. Skinner, Superintendent of 
Public Instruction of the State of New York. 

ADDRESS OF HON. CHARLES R. SKINNER. 

Mr. Skinner said that he had come to believe that the 
present generation of men had learned that reason and a 
humane spirit were nobler than war. Arbitration did not 
mean that we were willing to submit to wrong, but that 
we promised to do no wrong. The education of our 
school children to be better citizens did not mean to 
make them better fighters. He had for many years been 
helping on the movement to have the stars and stripes 
float over every schoolhouse. But the flag was not a 
warlike emblem. It stood for the integrity of our nation, 
for love of country, for loyalty. New York State had 
enacted a law requiring the flag to be placed on every 
schoolhouse. 

It did not follow that the children should have military 
instruction. He did not believe the bill for this purpose 
which was in the hands of the Governor of the State 
should become a law. The children had no time for 
military instruction. They were losing sight of the 
fundamentals which they needed to fit them for life. 
We had no military instruction prior to 1861, but we 
produced the grandest army which the world had ever 
seen. It would be so again, if necessary. The Con- 
ference ought to express itself clearly on this subject. 
In a time of profound peace, when all were hoping that 
there might be no more wars, it was not best to encourage 
in our boys the love of war. 

The true end of public education was to instruct our 
citizens in good government, not in the manly and 
womanly virtues alone, but in the understanding of 
citizenship and in loyalty to the State. Every one 
present should be a centre of influence in this work. 

ADDRESS OF RUFUS M. JONES. 

Rufus M. Jones, Editor of the American Friend, being 
asked to address the Conference, said that in the early 
part of this century a prominent Friend in New York 
City had urged the members of his denomination not to 
have anything to do with the Erie Canal. If the Al- 
mighty had wanted the lakes and the river connected, he 
would have made them so. To the great Friend's plea a 
simple rural Friend replied with a scripture verse : "And 
Jacob digged a well." 



Things in this world were not just as the Almighty 
meant them to be. He had given us the power to make 
them better. It had been argued that war would always 
exist because of certain tendencies in men to animosity. 
But the principles of the child's nature out of which ani- 
mosities spring should be turned into a dislike of wrong 
and thus made a power against evil. Patriotism was not 
at its highest when a man says, "I die for my country," 
but when he says," I will live nobly for my country." The 
Roman hero Curtius threw himself into a chasm to 
save his country. The hero of our country was he who 
like Dr. Parkhurst throws the whole power of a consecrated 
life against evil. We should make our young men, not 
soldiers, but citizens in the largest sense. He (the 
speaker) thought that there was hardly a great college in 
the country which, in the teaching of history, made much 
any more of military movements and battles. The study 
of history now was rather the investigation of the develop- 
ment of society, the slow growth of Constitution. In the 
common schools, however, we still clung to the old meth- 
od of teaching history by battles and the movements of 
armies. This should all be changed for the sake of the 
children and in the interests of our future, which should 
be one of peace and brotherhood. 

address of rev. b. fay mills. 

Rev. B. Fay Mills was asked to speak on the subject 
of the evening from the religious point of view. He said 
that the practical could be reached only through the ideal. 
He believed in practical propositions. With all his heart 
he held up his hand for the resolutions which had been 
presented. He believed in these and more. He hoped 
that Dr. Hale's suggestions might be carried out. There 
would be no difficulty in a great tribunal's getting its 
decisions enforced. He believed in humanity. There 
were some things which men cannot do. It would be a 
moral impossibility for any nation to act contrary to the 
judgment of all the civilized nations. We should con- 
tinue to ask of our governments the greatest things with 
the greatest confidence. This would educate the govern- 
ments themselves. 

There were three classes of people in relation to their 
views about war ; those who opposed it, those who 
favored it from mercenary motives and those who were 
indifferent to it. The latter class comprised the great 
body of the people and the solution of the problem of 
peace lay in educating and winning this class. 

Two things were necessary for the education of the 
people ; first, to get God's conception of the world and 
secondly, his thought of man's place in it. Nothing more 
significant had been said in the Conference than Dr. 
Boardman's utterance about the right view of society. 
We must have God's view of the world, his thought about 
man. When we gained the thought that a Christian is 
not merely one who will not resist evil, but one who will 
give his life as a sacrifice for the general good, the whole 
earth would then soon be filled with the peace of God 
guaranteed to us by the sacrifice of Christ. 

He believed the day would come when men would 
gather together to consider what the nations should do 
to minister to one another. That was the Christian con- 
ception of the duty of the nations. The State depart- 
ment of a nation should proceed upon this principle. The 
world would never be Christian until every nation should 
be the servant of every other nation. 

We ought to teach our children this conception of 
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national duty, that nations exist to serve. He said we 
were living in tremendous days — the day of the Lord. 
God would be able to do more in a minute in the coming 
century than in hundreds of years in times past. He 
thought God was about to move the world with a mighty 
impulse of love. This was the Zeit-geist of our time. The 
age of miracles had hardly commenced. A miracle was 
not an overturning of divinely established laws, but the 
restoration of the divine order. When all bearing the 
name of Jesus were willing to do as Jesus did ; when men 
should band themselves together for fellowship in right- 
eousness ; when lawyers and courts should be redeemers 
of men as God intended them to be, we should then find 
that the savage had been savage because their fellows had 
been barbarous towards them. The creation itself would 
then be delivered from the bondage of corruption into the 
glory of the liberty of the children of God. 

ADDRESS OF PRESIDENT MERRILL E. GATES. 

Dr. Gates of Amherst was next introduced and said 
that no man could love history without coming to feel that 
nations have a personal existence and personal character- 
istics. These characteristics sometimes manifested them- 
selves in amusing ways. A prize was announced by the 
French Society of Fine Arts, for the best painting of a 
camel. The English artists who wished to compete pur- 
chased their equipments, went to Africa and spent a year 
studying the camel in his habitat. The Germans shut them- 
selves up and evolved a camel out of their consciousness. 
A young American artist went to the Zoological gardens, 
took a look at the camel and then painted him so quickly 
and cleverly that he won the prize. 

Political philosophers were not oblivious to these dis- 
tinctions. Professor Burgess of Columbia College had 
made an interesting study of some of these race charac- 
teristics. He thought that the difficulty with the Irishman 
was that he had never got beyond personal devotion to 
the leader of his clan. 

These race characteristics came out in national life, and 
the best State evolution was attainable only where political 
limits and race limits nearly coincided. The problem of 
arbitration turned chiefly on the fact that nations were 
rational persons. The old theory was that the function 
of the nation was to manifest hatred toward other nations. 
We had not yet gotten entirely over this. 

There might have been times in history when war was 
a necessity and even a blessing, but that time was past 
forever. The barbarous nations still left were not strong 
enough to threaten civilization. In a vigorous national 
life moral principles should rule the State as they should 
individuals. Men had come to see with truer vision 
what real strength is. " Virtue " was no longer physical 
strength as once. Questions of equity could now be 
" left out to women " as well as to men. 

We should not have too much government, nor too 
little. The State should do for us what we can not, will 
not and ought not to do for ourselves ; for example, 
should care for the helpless, keep up the highways and 
" take vengeance." Men had never been found in any 
nation who could safely be entrusted with " taking 
vengeance." 

The time had gone by when the State could be looked 
upon as the personal apanage of a favored individual of 
royal birth. No ruler could any longer say, as Louis 
XIV. did, " L'itat, c'est moi," though the present German 



Emperor sometimes came dangerously near it. We had 
reached the era of the rights of all men. States had no 
right to act in a way which did not recognize the rights of 
all other States. Every State, no matter how small, had 
the rights of personality, the right freely to direct its own 
development. The Turk, repressing Armenia, was an 
anachronism in Europe. 

It was unworthy of civilized nations to-day not to find 
some other way than the sword of settling their differen- 
ces. The reform that brought us together was altogether 
in the line of recent progress. It was foolish for a nation 
to think that it would cripple itself by going into an arbi- 
tration treaty. No nation was truly strong that trans- 
gressed the law of righteousness. A nation that trusted 
to brute strength was profaning moral law. 

As to the flag, the speaker believed that love of the 
human race began with love of one's own family and race. 
Our flag was not a symbol of war. Patriotism was not 
necessarily " jingoism." The focus of patriotism was 
love of home. He did not think that by recognition of 
what had been done by those who laid down their lives 
for their country we should teach the children to be fond 
of war. The veterans were not devoted to war. We 
were not going to destruction through love of military 
glory. 

We might count greatly on industrial forces to forward 
our reform. The great masses of workingmen in all coun- 
tries were more and more for peace. The forces of com- 
mercialism were bringing in peace measures. But nations 
must go beyond ideas of mere gain, they must catch the 
spirit of the message of the angels when the Prince of 
Peace came. We must work for the reign of peace or 
we could not be good Christians. The bell had already 
struck which heralded the coming in of that day when 
there shall be a peaceful federation of all nations under 
the sway of the Prince of Peace. 

FIFTH AND LAST SESSION. 

FRIDAY MORNING, JUNE 7. 

The Chairman called the Conference to order at 10 
o'clock. 

On motion of Judge Arnoux the Business Committee 
was asked to include the name of Italy in the resolution 
offered at a previous session by Dr. Hale, if in their judg- 
ment it should seem best. 

Messages were received from Dr. Raymond, of Union 
College and from Mr. Herbert Welsh of Philadelphia ex- 
pressing regret that they could not be present. 

Discussion was then continued on the subject treated at 
the previous session, and William G. Hubbard, Presi- 
dent of the Peace Association of the Friends in America 
was first introduced. He said that the Association of 
which he was president was organized over a quarter of a 
century ago and had been sending out ever since its 
literature into all parts of the land, especially to educa- 
tors. Four to six thousand copies of the Messenger of 
Peace had been distributed monthly. The Association 
had put able speakers into the field. Special effort had 
been made in the last two or three years to reach the 
colleges and schools. Many professors and students had 
thus heard arguments for peace for the first time. One 
professor had heard many war speeches but never a peace 
speech before. The schools, he said, were now open to 
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arguments, either for peace or for war. This was true of 
both Catholic and Protestant schools. The military men 
were seeking to enter them. The government was fur- 
nishing men to the Colleges to give military instruction 
and mathematics. Nearly a hundred of the poorer colleges 
had been glad to accept a teacher of mathematics on these 
terms. The great question was who should reach these 
schools first and turn the tide. If military instruction 
should prevail, we would soon have a great military na- 
tion like Germany. Germany had two soldiers to the 
square mile, the United States one to a hundred and fifty 
square miles. Yet the United States was ten times safer 
than Germany. Those nations having the greatest stand- 
ing armies were oftenest engaged in war. Armies were 
no protection but the contrary. We ought to enter all the 
schools and colleges in the land and take possession of 
them in the name of the Prince of Peace. 

ADDRESS OF MRS. HANNAH J. BAILEY. 

Mrs. Hannah J. Bailey, Superintendent of the Peace 
Department of the W. C. T. U. , was next asked to speak 
on the relations of the W. C. T. U. to the subject before 
the Conference. She said that the W. C. T. U. had taken 
up forty-one lines of work. The World's W. C. T. U. 
had adopted seven of these, of which peace was one. 
The department aimed to secure such training of the 
children in the home, the Sunday-school, the public 
school and loyal temperance legions, as would make them 
despise physical combat and lift them to a plane where 
the weapons were arguments. The department of peace 
was one of love and forgiveness. It taught people to re- 
gard one another as a brotherhood. 

The work of peace was specially adapted to women. 
They were expected to be in sympathy with every peace 
measure. When they came to have a direct voice in poli- 
tics, carnal warfare would come to an end. 

The World's Department of Peace and Arbitration was 
exerting an influence in no less than twenty different 
countries. Even in South America they had a peace 
band of 200 boys and girls. The work was organized in 
this country in twenty-six States and was carried on 
through lectures, sermons, the public press, etc. A 
million pages of literature had been distributed, peace 
bands organized among children, mothers labored with 
about putting military toys into the hands of their chil- 
dren. 

The National Council of women of Canada had last 
year passed a strong resolution favoring international ar- 
bitration. The Maritime provinces of New Brunswick 
and Novia Scotia adopted the Peace Department last 
year. 

The most important work accomplished by the Depart- 
ment was that bearing directly on children. The Boys' 
Brigade and military drill in the schools had been handled 
with earnest effort. It was passing strange that any 
should fail to discern that all military training tends to- 
wards militarism. The Department exerted its influence 
against prize-fighting and all its attendant evils. 

The president of the W. C. T. U., Miss Willard, was 
in the heartiest sympathy with peace work. So was 
Lady Henry Somerset on the other side of the water. 

The twentieth century ought to be one in which human 
life would be held too sacred to attack, and a true patriot- 
ism would prevail. The ideal of physical courage ought 
to give way to one of moral courage. The tendency of 



the great polyglot petition which was soon to go around 
the world would be to harmonize the nations. The eyes 
of the people of all civilized nations were being opened to 
the sinfulness of war. The W. T. C. U. was doing all in 
its power, with the mothers and children, to hasten the 
time when men shall learn war no more. 

ADDRESS OF MR. MARSHALL H. BRIGHT. 

Mr. Marshall H. Bright, editor of the Christian 
Work, was next introduced. He said that we should not 
educate the people along the line before us by ignoring 
our past. The war of creation and the war of perpetua- 
tion had both been necessary. Some things were worse 
than war — pusillanimity, cowardice, abject submission, 
slavery. The God of Israel, who was declared to be the 
God of battles, was no less the God of a righteous cause 
to-day. He (the speaker) could not stand apologetically 
before the grave of a hero like Grant. But now that we 
were in a clearer, cooler, calmer atmosphere, we might 
well rejoice that arbitration had its proper work to do. 

He could not sympathize with the statement of one 
speaker that a standing army was a constant menace. 
An army was one thing; using it for an unjust war was 
another. If the army were abolished we should have no 
guaranty against the Indians. Nor could he sympathize 
with the feeling that would lower the stars and stripes, or 
allow some of the stars to be blotted out, rather than 
wage war. The Civil War had certainly justified itself. 

Education on the subject of arbitration must begin with 
the young. If education, as Lord Brougham said, was 
not right for the first eight years of a child's life, it was in 
vain to try and correct it afterwards. Archbishop Hughes 
had said the same thing in his controversy with Mr. 
Seward fifty years ago. These men were not uttering 
commonplaces. The Master had said: " Suffer," not the 
children, but " the little children to come unto me." By 
a most subtle provision of nature, instruction given in the 
most immature, the most unthinking age was the most 
abiding. The little children might not be able to under- 
stand the big word " arbitration" but the simple word 
" peace " could be easily explained to them. In twenty 
years they would have grown to men who cast votes and 
form legislation. 

He hoped that the information given at this Conference 
would be widely diffused through the press. The press, 
religious and secular, needed information. The papers 
often did not have correct information. He was glad that 
a Committee from the Conference was to go to Washing- 
ton. The newspapers were glad to take anything coming 
from official sources. What the Conference might do 
through this Committee would become widely known and 
would arouse public attention. 

We must go right on in our work. Universal arbi- 
tration would not spring up like a mushroom in a night. 
It would probably prevail in the near future between this 
country and Great Britain, though Great Britain's con- 
duet towards Venezuela was not very encouraging. We 
should preserve what has been historically wrought into the 
nerve and tissue of our national life, using all the necessary 
concomitants of a great and powerful nation in the spirit 
of that religion to which the American people overwhelm- 
ingly acknowledged allegiance. 

ADDRESS OF GENERAL O. O. HOWARD. 

General O. O. Howard was next introduced and said 
that since coming to the Conference he had been thinking 
over the subject with great feeling. He was still in the 
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United States army. If he had the conviction of the 
sister (Mrs. Bailey) who had just spoken he would resign 
at once. The spirit of God had been with him in peace 
and in war. In his first battle, a spirit of fear and of weak- 
ness came over him and he looked up and asked God to 
enable him to do his duty. He became strong. They 
had no hatred in their hearts, but were trying to save their 
threatened country. General Sherman, a fierce warrior, 
had told the Southerners that if they would lay down their 
arms, they would find them (the Northern men) the best 
friends they had. No man loved peace more than Gen- 
eral Grant. He was the author of the Geneva Arbitra- 
tion. He (the speaker) had been sent by President 
Grant to Arizona, to try to make peace with the tribe of 
Indians. He had gone without arms. It was a peace 
Commission. He succeeded. The soldier could do the 
work of peace, when God sent him for that purpose. 

There were multitudes of Hungarians and Italians in 
the country, ignorant, drinking men. Though we were 
sending missionaries to them, we had more than once 
needed the army to restrain them. While using the army 
as a police force we should continue the work of reform 
until " all shall know Him from the least unto the greatest." 
He loved what was said about peace, but he did not want 
to see men wrongly condemned. The young men who 
went out from West Point had hard and constant duties 
to perform. 

Soldiers were not idle. Most of those who went as 
instructors to colleges were Christian men. They did 
not teach militarism — not distinctively. They taught 
discipline, order, marching. 

If we had no defences, no fortifications, no military 
power, there were enough bad men in New York alone to 
overthrow the government in ten days. The police were 
not sufficient. Governor's Island close by meant some- 
thing. There were men who despised our history. Let 
us not make mistakes. Some things we ought to do and 
not leave others undone. 

ADDRESS OP AARON M. POWELL. 

Mr. Aaron M. Powell, editor of the Philanthropist, 
said that as a student of the subject he had noticed a 
tendency to a world-wide interest in arbitration as a 
method, as opposed to the war method. He had met 
twenty years ago in Geneva the English pioneer, Mr. 
Henry Richard, who was greatly interested in inaug- 
urating arbitration among the nations. Since that time 
there had been remarkable growth in sentiment on the 
subject in both Great Britain and this country. But in 
recent years another tendency was developing which, if 
not checked, threatened to neutralize the work inaugu- 
rated by Henry Richard and Charles Sumner. 

This Conference was a teacher as to how to influence 
public opinion. It should be the last to detract from 
the sincerity of the service rendered by General Howard 
and such as he. But if the message of the abolitionists 
had been heard the great sacrifice of General Howard 
and others would have been unnecessary. Because of 
the lack of moral stamina in the nation, war became 
inevitable. No less grave problems confronted us to-day. 
The specific function of this Conference was to teach 
that it was possible for public opinion so to assert itself 
as to make physical contest unnecessary. He remem- 
bered when duels were fought in New York State. Now 
who heard of a challenge to a duel ? The challenger was 
now regarded as a criminal. It was possible for public 



opinion to make an international duel unpopular. If every 
Christian church would inaugurate practical arbitration 
within its own borders, as the Friends had done, it would 
work a mighty revolution in the direction of the public 
opinion which we were seeking to create. 

REMARKS OF A. G. LAWSON, D.D. 

Dr. Lawson of Camden, N. J., being introduced, said 
that we should " never underrate our enemy." We 
should keep our eyes open to the difficulties. Our stand- 
ing army was practically only a police force. It was not 
like the armies of Europe. Such an army did not constitute 
our most serious difficulty. What this country needed 
was " not more men, but more man." He had learned 
when a boy that " Boston was the Hub of the Universe " 
because out of it went spokesmen for the weal of man- 
kind. He would make every school such a " hub." He 
would teach every scholar that his relations extended be- 
yond the boundaries of his own State. We ought to rec- 
ognize the power of the silent forces, some of which were 
already manifesting themselves. The Kindergarten meth- 
od was one of the finest recognitions of His coming who 
was to bring peace to all the world. We must have the 
press. When an editor was spoken to about a matter 
that really takes hold of one's heart, he was usually a 
willing listener. The world was cursed today not so 
much by theories as by false statement of facts. False 
statement made contention. The question before us was 
a great moral question, which must have time for its 
proper solution. We needed only to keep looking up into 
His face to win the victory. 

ADDRESS OF DR. AUSTIN ABBOTT. 

Dr. Abbott was then asked to speak upon the question 
as to the distinction which had been drawn between ar- 
bitration and an arbitration tribunal. He said that the 
solution of many controversies might be aided by turning 
from contest about phrases to things themselves. There 
were two ways known among men for settling difficulties 
otherwise unadjustable. If two persons disagreed as to 
their rights and agreed that Mr. Smiley should tell them 
what to do and they would do it, that was arbitration. 
If they disagreed and one tried to evade the other and the 
latter could not get justice and Mr. Smiley who had power 
over everybody on that " reservation "was appealed to and 
compelled the unwilling person to appear before him and 
have the case tried and then to do justice, that was a 
court. One was voluntary, the other in theory com- 
pulsory. 

It was much the same among nations, except that as 
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the area expanded new forces came into play. The great 
difficulty so far had been that there was no common 
authority above the nations to which appeal could be 
made. Hence nothing but arbitration had been possible. 

A federation of nations had been proposed, but this 
had not yet been realizable. 

The task of substituting arbitration or judicial reason- 
ing for war was a serious one because this meant the tak- 
ing of power from one set of men and giving it to another, 
taking it from the executive and giving it to the judiciary. 
This was a revolution. Time was in the history of Eng- 
land when the order of things was King, Lords, Com- 
mons ; now it was really Commons, Lords, King. We 
had gone a step further in this country. We had placed 
the Supreme Court, under the Constitution, above all 
other departments of the government. One of the most 
striking facts in our history was the recent decision of this 
Court in the Debs case. The people all acquiesced be- 
cause the result was reached by disinterested reasoning. 

The question was, could these principles be applied to 
international relations. If he (the speaker) read aright 
the signs of the times, he thought we should find that we 
did not need that external superior force to compel a na- 
tion to submit to an arbitral decision. Enough force 
would be found in the taxpayers, the conscriptable classes. 
The common people would compel the government to go 
through the gate of arbitration rather than pay the taxes 
and shed the blood. 

The flag did not mean war. It meant union, and un- 
ion more and more as new stars were added. It was a 
good emblem by which to awaken the national conscious- 
ness, if used in the right way. He had no doubt that the 
time would come when the ball, the boat and the bicycle 
would be found to be better for exercise than the bullet, 
the bayonet and the military drill. Things were already 
moving in that direction. Swords and spears could not 
be abolished by annihilation ; they must be turned into 
plowshares and pruning-hooks. If a system of interna- 
tional arbitration was wanted thirty years hence, the chil- 
dren must be taught now. Children in the schools, young 
men in the colleges, citizens in political life must all be 
made acquainted with the simple facts of the present 
situation. All our citizens should begin to realize that 
arbitration was already a success, that the time was now 
ripe for making it the rule and that the United States 
should lead in the movement to make it so. 

The Business Committee then presented a Declaration 
which was adopted by the Conference. (See page 181.) 

It was voted that the Business Committee be author- 
ized to forward a certified copy of the Declaration of the 
Conference to the governor of each State with a request 
that it be laid before the legislature of the State, which 
should be asked to consider and report upon it and in- 
struct their Senators and Representatives in Congress to 
further such legislation. 

It was voted that the Business Committee should con- 
tinue in office until the next Conference should be held. 

After a few closing remarks by the Chairman and reso- 
lutions of thanks to Mr. and Mrs. Smiley, and to the 
Chairman and the Business Committee, Mr. Smiley briefly 
expressed his gratification with the results of the Confer- 
ence, which the Chairman then declared adjourned. 



EVENTS OF THE MONTH. 



Ploriano Vieira Peixoto, ex-President of Brazil, died 
at his home some little distance from Rio de Janeiro the 
last of June. 

Professor Thomas Henry Huxley, the eminent English 
Scientist, died at Eastbourne on the 29th of June at the 
age of 70 years. 

The Fourth of July came again this year with the usual 
amount of noise and the usual accidents from fire-crack- 
ers and other explosives. There were orations, some 
wise and some foolish, parades, and a few riots. In Bos- 
ton there was a riot in connection with the procession of 
the A. P. A.-'s and one man was shot dead and others 
wounded. In parts of the country the occasion was made 
one for advocating the principles of peace, as it should 
be everywhere. 

Stefan M. Stambuloff, ex-Prime Minister of Bul- 
garia, the Bismarck of his country, who saved Bulgaria 
from both the Turk and the Russian and gave it a new 
place in history, died at Sofia on the 18th ult. from the 
effects of a brutal attack by three assassins on the 15th. 
His assassination has created much sensation in European 
circles, and the Bulgarian government is thought to be 
guilty of his death. 

The insurrection in Cuba seems to gain strength con- 
tinually. The insurgents still keep up their guerrilla war- 
fare, though they are becoming better organized, and 
some severe fighting has taken place. Their numbers are 
increasing, but they are said to be poorly provided with 
arms. The Spanish troops are suffering much from the 
fever. Their acting commander has been killed. Our 
government is taking extra precautions to prevent filibus- 
tering expeditions from leaving the southeastern coast of 
the United States. 

The Annual Convention of the National Educational As- 
sociation closed its sessions at Denver on the 12th of 
July. The city was full of educators, and the meetings 
large and instructive. 

In the general election for the new House of Commons 
which began in Great Britain on the 12th of July, the 
Liberal Party has received one of the most overwhelming 
defeats which it has ever experienced. It will have only 
about 175 seats in the new parliament. 

Trouble has broken out at Jackson's Hole, Wyoming, 
between the Bannock Indians and the settlers. The army 
officers say that the settlers were wholly responsible for 
the outbreak. Several Indians were killed in the begin- 
ning and the latest reports indicate that there has been a 
general massacre of the white settlers. United States 
troops have been ordered to the spot, under General 
Coppinger. 

The Pan-American Congress of Religion and Education 
which met in Toronto on the 18th of July and succeeding 
days was not as largely attended as had been expected, 
but it is considered to have been a very successful meet- 
ing. Nearly a thousand delegates were present. 

An insurrection has broken out in Macedonia and some 
serious fighting has taken place between the insurgents 
and the Turkish troops. 



